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™ for the family residence after his return, but 
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AN QLD LANDMARK GONE, 


The fire which occurred on the morning of 


Ninth month 1st, 1883, destroyed one of the 
interesting antique relics of Mount Holly. 
The flames quickly consumed the lighter por- 
tions of the barn, but the old oaken timbers, 
hardened by age, burned slowly and stub- 
bornly. , 
More than a century ago, that oaken frame 
work stood upon the north side of Mill street, 
on a lot, which included the lots now owned 
by Benjamin Oliphant and Peter Lynch, and 


was the dwelling house and home of John. 


Woolman, a minister of the Society of 
Friends. 

Woolman also owned the Stratton farm on 
the “Monmouth road,” now belonging to 
Budd Atkinson, and the dwelling house prior 
to the present one on that farm, torn down 
about forty years ago, was the residence of 
Woolman’s wife and children after his death. 

A very good wood cut of that house ap- 

rs in Barber and Howe’s Historical Col- 
ections of the State of New Jersey, as the 
“Woolman House,” and it was generally 
shown as his house to tourists from foreign 
parts, but John Woolman never lived in it. 
He commenced building that house previous 
to starting on his religious visit to Great 
Britain in Third month, 1772. It was com- 
leted while he was there and was intended 
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he never returned to America, dying at York, 


England, Tenth month 7th, 1772. 

We retain another relic building of the 
last century, still standing on the north side 
of Mill street, east ot Cherry street, in which, 
from 1776 to 1779, Stephen Girard conducted 
a cigar shop, bottled claret and cider, and 
sold raisins by the pennyworth to children. 

How opposite the character of those two 
citizens of Mount Holly! Girard, bending 
every faculty of mind and body for the one 

urpose, accumulation of worldly riches— 
Waskese. by trade a tailor, had opened a 
little shop in which (we give his words) 
“T had begun with selling trimmings for gar- 
ments, and from thence proceeded to selfing 
cloths and linens, and at length having got 
a considerable shop of goods, my trade in- 
creased every year and the road to large 
business appeared to be open; but I felt a 
stop in my mind. I believe truth did not 
require me to engage in much cumbering 
affairs. Things that served chiefly to please 
the vain mind in people I was not easy to 
trade in; seldom did it, and whenever I did, 
I found it weakened me as a Christian.” 
John Woolman has left a journal of his 
thoughts and religious labors, from the read- 
ing of which no one can rise, without feeling 
purer in heart and strengthened in a Chris- 
tian’s faith. 

From the poet Whittier’s introduction to 
au edition of that journal, we now copy. Al- 
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- was love. His whole existence and all his 
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ludiug to Woolman’s labors for the abolition 
of slavery, he says: “A far-reaching moral, 
social and political revolution, undoing the 
evil work of centuries, unquestionably owes 
much of its original impulse to the life and 
labors of a poor, unlearned workingman of 
New Jersey, whose very existence was scarcely 
known beyond the narrow circle of his relig- 
ious Society. Looking back to the humble 
workshop at Mount Holly, from the stand- 
point of the Proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, how has the seed sown in weakness 
been raised in power? 

“Tt is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the journal and ethical essays of 
this remarkable man have attracted the atten- 
tion to which they are manifestly entitled. 
In one of my last interviews with William 
Ellery Channing, he expressed his very great 
surprise that they were so little known. He 
cad himself just read the book for the first 
time, and I shall never forget how his counte- 
nance lighted up as he pronounced it beyond 
comparison the sweetest and purest olin: 
raphy in the language.” 

The poet Charles Lamb, probably from his 
friends, the Clarksons, or from Bernard Bar- 
ton, became acquainted with it; and on more 
than one occasion, in his letters and Essays 
of Elia, refers to it with warm commendation. 
Edward Irving pronounced it a Godsend. 
Some idea of the lively interest which the 
fine literary circle gathered around the hearth 
of Lamb felt in the beautiful simplicity of 
Woolman’s pages, may be had from the diary 
of Henry Crabb Robinson, one of their num- 
ber, himself a man of wide and varied culture, 
the intimate friend of Goethe, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. In his notes for First month, 
1824, he says, after a reference to a sermon 
of his friend Irving, which he feared would 
deter rather than promote belief: “ How dif- 
ferent this from John Woolman’s journal I 
have been reading at the same time! A per- 
fect gem! His is a schine Seele, a beautiful 
soul. An illiterate tailor, he writes in astyle 
of the most exquisite purity and grace, His 
moral qualities are transferred to his writings. 
Had he not been so very humble, he would 
have written a still better book; for, fearing 
to indulge in vanity, he conceals the events 
in which he was a great actor. His religion 


centuries since the advent of Christ, lived 
nearest to the Divine pattern. 

The author of “The Patience of Hope,” 
whose authority in devotional literature is 
unquestioned, says of him: “John Woolman’s 
gift was love—a charity of which it does not 
enter into the natural heart of men to con- 
ceive, and of which the more ordinary expe- 
riences, even of renewed nations, give but a 
faint shadow.” 

“ Every now and then, in the world’s his- 
tory, we meet with such men, the kings and 
priests of humanity, on whose heads this 
precious ointment has been so poured forth 
that it has run down to the skirts of their 
clothing, and extended over the whole of the 
visible creation ; men who have entered, like 
Francis of Assisi, into the secret of that dee 
amity with God and with his creatures which 
makes man‘to be in league with the stones of 
the field, and the beasts of the forest to be at 
peace with him. In this pure, universal 
charity there is nothing fitful or intermittent, 
nothing that comes and goes in showers, and 
gleams and sunbursts. Its springs are deep 
and constant, its rising like that of a mighty 
river, its very overflow calm and steady, 
leaving life and fertility behind it.” 

Looking at the purity, wisdom and sweet- 
ness of his life, who shall say that his faith in 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit—the interior 
guide and light—wasa mistaken one? Surely 
it was no illusion by which his feet were so 

uided that all who saw him felt that like 

noch, he walked with God. “ Without the 
actual inspiration of the Spirit of Grace, the 
inward teacher of our souls,” says Fincton 
“we could neither do, will, nor believe good. 
We must silence every creature, we must 
silence ourselves also, to hear in the profound 
stillness of the soul this inexpressible voice of 
Christ. The outward word of the gospel 
itself, without this living, efficacious word 
within, would be but an empty sound.” 

“Thou, Lord,” says Augustine in his Medi- 
tations, ‘“ communicatest thyself to all; thou 
teachest the heart without words ; thou speak- 
est to it without articulate sounds.” Never 
was this divine principle more fully tested 
than by John Woolman; and the result is 
seen in a life of such rare excellence, that the 
world is still better and richer for its sake, 
and the fragrance of it comes down to us 
through a century, still sweet and precious.— 
Mt. Holly Paper. 

Tue Christian life is one of faith, hope, 
love, obedience; the life of God in the 
soulof man. We are born into that life b 
a determination to obey God and do His will. 




























assions were love. If one could venture to 
impute to his creed, and not to his personal 
character, the delightful frame of mind he 
exhibited, one could not hesitate to be a con- 
vert. His Christianity is most inviting—it is 
fascinating !” 
One of the leading British reviews a few 
years ago, referring to this journal, pro- 


nounces its author the man who, in all the | daily prayer.—J. Freeman Clarke. 





We grow up by daily obedience, daily trust, ge 
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MOZOOMDAR ON INDIA. 

The distinguished East Indian teacher, the 
Babu Mozoomdar, representing the Brahmo 
Somaj, was welcomed by a company of repre- 
sentative citizens at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, on the evening of the 9th inst. 

The interesting and eloquent stranger was 
greeted with sympathetic words by Dr. Jos- 
eph T. Duryea, of Boston, who asked him to 
speak of the land of his nativity, its weal or 
woe, and of its aspirations. 

With fervid eloquence, the Hindoo replied 
to his Christian friends, describing with ear- 
nestness the great results to be hoped for 
from the interchange of thought and of reli- 
gious inspiration between the East and the 
West. He spoke of meeting Prof. Tyndall 
some years ago in London, when the philoso- 
pher said to the Indian teacher, “Light once 
came from the East, and from the East light 
shall come again.” From the great throb- 
bing soul of the East—from that fountain 
which has sent forth the various streams that 
have fertilized the arid world with truth and 
iove and heroism, is again to come revivify- 
ing light. 


In regard to the caste system, he spoke of 


the efforts of the Brahmo Somaj to break 
down the barriers. He continued: 


In India, in former times, the institution of 


caste was a monstrous evil, and down to the 
— day its baneful influences are felt. 

ut the Brahmo Somaj is surely and forever 
setting aside the restrictions of that baneful 
institution—not by directly violating them, 
not by carrying out any violent measures, 
but by preaching and acting upon the prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man. When 
you hear it, it seems a very hackneyed, trite, 
worn-out motto; but, when you come to act 
out the brotherhood of man in the relations 
of your society, in the relations of your 
home, in the relations of your church, you 
find out that no greater task can be conceived 
than taking men and women by the hand as 
brothers and sisters. 

We began by having common meals at our 
anniversary festival. We called upon our 
Brahmin brothers to tear the sacred thread 
from their necks. The sacred thread is made 
of a few strips of cotton twisted together. 
It is not very fragrant, nor very white, worn 
next to the skin. It is believed to conceal 
with a mystic influence the essence of the 
ancient Scriptures and of unnamable sancti- 


to tear this off from their necks. 
in those days to keep small censers in which 
there was fire, and into these we would throw 








We used 


the obnoxious thread. For a long time that 


went on; but, finally it seemed an absurdity, 
and it was given up. We had, as I say, 
common meals at anniversary times ; but the 


people scoffed at us, and said, ‘These men 
perpetuate the distinctions of society all 


around the year, only at the end of the year 


they eat together and break caste.” 
When the younger generation entered the 
Brahmo Somaj, they went on fixed plans. 


They said the pulpit of the Brahmo Somaj 
should in future not be the exclusive posses- 
sion of Brahmins, but that every man who 


was wise and pure and devout, whether he 
were a Brahmin or one of the inferior castes, 
should occupy the pulpit. And all those 


sleepy, grand-looking, heavy, learned men 


who sat in the pulpit were told that, if they 


did, not distinguish themselves by wisdom and 
piety they would be dethroned, and men of 


inferior castes should occupy their place. 


They were convulsed with wrath. A great 


how! of indignation was raised, and it seemed 


as if the Brahmo Somaj was going to break. 


But the younger men said, “If the Brahmin 


is wise, we shall respect him; if unwise, we 


will degrade him to the occupation of the 
porter.” 

Then came the consideration, if we are to be 
sincere men, men of conviction, how can we 
go on marrying our children within our own 
castes, when there are so many worthy men 
and women outside? Why not marry mem- 
bers of different castes? Why not marry 
widows? Widows in India are unmarriage- 
able. If a woman becomes a widow when 
ten years old—and many do become widows 
at that age—she has to remain a widow for- 
ever. Widows have sometimes to pass twen- 
ty-four hours in our burning, dreadful cli- 
mate, without a drop of water. They have 
to abjure all the comforts of life. They used 
to be burned with their dead husbands ; but 
the founder of the Brahmo Somaj, with the 
help of government, put an end to this. 
They remained, however, celibates, which 
was neither for their own good nor for the 
welfare of society. So we said we must 
marry our widows again, if they want to 
marry. Then another howl arose: “The 
widows to marry! What are these men 
coming to? We shall not let them remain 


in the Brahmo Somaj. We shall turn them 
out.” And we were turned out. But ‘we 
continued these marriage reforms. We said, 


“Let the Brahmin woman marry the inferior 
caste man and the inferior woman the high 
caste man.” But, after all, English educa- 


ties. We called upon Brahmin brothers then | tion has loosened the structure of caste in 
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India. It is not the Brahmo Somaj, it is not 
the Christian missionary, it is not any direct 
violent effort, but the slow and steady action 
of European knowledge that has loosened the 
foundations of many old caste usages. Our 
young men, as soon as they cut loose from 
caste, secretly enter into English eating- 
houses, because the first propensity of man, 
from the time of Eden, has been to eat for- 
bidden fruit and drink forbidden things. So 
when they ceased to believe that the Brah- 
min was infallible, they had an internal de- 
sire to try the merits of an English mutton 
chop. They went into the European hotels 
of Calcutta and spent all their pocket-money 
and filled their pockets with strange-looking, 
outlandish things, and brought them into the 
schools. Thus secretly eating and drinking, 
and thus disbelieving, all the old restrictions 
of caste have nearly passed away. 

But I can assure you the remoyal of caste 
restraints has not been an unmixed blessing. 
Caste meant chastity, sobriety, moral char- 
acter. It meant religious steadiness, con- 
formity to rules, the government of one class 
of men by another. It meant economy and 
order in social development. And when all 
these restrictions were taken away, one by 
one, with the physical restraints, moral re- 
straints passed away also. And, if you ask 
any orthodox thoughtful Hindu as to what is 
the condition of Indian society at this mo- 
ment, he will tell you it is unlimited latitudi- 
narianism both in life and motive and char- 
acter. Perhaps these denunciations are 
stronger than the case will warrant, but there 
is no doubt that the removal of caste has 
been the cause of a great flood of social and 
moral evils. 

The Brahmo Somaj is trying to hold the 
balance between the two extremes of caste 
prejudice and rough recklessness. Though 
we set aside these restrictions, we substitute 
in their place sound morality, pure princi- 
ples, and, a simple, catholic, spontaneous 
faith. 

The condition of the women of India was 
also discussed by the speaker. They are at 
present entirely absent from the converse of 
society in Bengal and all the northwestern 
provinces. They are also deprived of all the 
privileges of education. 

The great effort of the Brahmo Somaj for 
a long series of years has been to educate 
woman. We have not only established 
schools, but we have established a system of 
education in the families; and, what is more, 


we have an institution for the education of'| the secret of India’s glory. 


grown-up ladies. We give them lectures, we 
teach them to read and write English and 
Bengalee; and I know of more than one 
young lady who have written articles for 
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magazines, composed poetry, read It is not the Brahmo Somaj, it is not | magazines, composed poetry, read English 
novels and romances, and, if they were to 
come out to England or America, they could 
well stand up for the great woman’s rights 
movement. 


The Brahmo Somaj is slowly trying to 
leaven the new civilization that is entering 
into the ancient country of Hindostan. It is 
trying to hold the balance between the two 
contending races, the English and the Indian. 
It is trying, as far as possible, to counterbal- 
ance the destruction of caste, to reclaim and 
educate, exalt and spiritualize the women of In- 
dia, trying alsoto fight the agnosticism and ma- 
terialism that is being poured through the 
stream of our national education. I believe 
there is great similarity between your state of 
society here and our state of society in India. 
You have behind you the vast and might 
traditions of a civilized and Christian conti- 
nent; and yet, with the rich}experience of 
your ‘forefathers locked u . in your souls, with 
the great traditions of Europe behind you, 
you are suffering a renewal, you are bein 
revived. New prospects of civilization an 
national greatness are opening. We, too, 
have the past behind us; and, in our con- 
sciousness, you will find a registration of 
faculties and experiences which are really 
deep and great. But, with all this, we, too, 
are receiving a new youth, a revival, a re- 
newal ; and the future is opening out into a 
perspective of national greatness. Ifa young 
nation like the Americans, with a great pros- 
pect before it, with a future mightier than 
the past has been, — if this youthful American 
nation will extend its right hand of sympa- 
thy and fellowship to the renewed nation of 
India, a brotherhood shall be constructed on 
the basis of everlasting principles, which shall 
be the wonder of unboru generations. You 
did not conquer India. You do no: rule In- 
dia. . In India’s prosperity, you have no sel- 
fish interest. In India’s principles and In- 
dia’s progress, you have no political concern. 
This concern you have: you are a free na- 
tion, you are a nation of brothers, you are a 
nation of young men and women, and when 
you find a national youth dawning elsewhere, 
new principles, new religions, arising, your 
hearts must be flooded with enthusiasm, and 
across the ocean you reach your hearts, that 
India ‘may hold by you, and call you her 
brothers, that the East and the West’ may be 
one people. 

My friends, in the past, religion has been 
er philosophy 


was religious. Her science held the beacon- 


light of faith. Her national greatness was 
entirely through saints and sages. Her 
scriptures were her great books of literature 
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and wisdom. Without religion, India was 
nothing. It is said that history repeats it- 
self. If that be so,in the future also the 
spirit shall be the light of India’s progress. 
Religious grandeur, ethical nobleness, devout 
holiness—these shall be her claims; and, if 
to these claims be joined your civilized west- 
ern accomplishments, human nature shall 
manifest a completeness which shall afford 
some glimpse of that kingdom of glory which 
Christ preached, and for which He lived and 
died. 
OVER-WATCHFULNESS OF SELF. 

In pointing out some of the ways in which 
the tendency to think too much of one’s self 
develops itself, I will mention first self-con- 
sciousness, or sensitiveness to self. This may 
arise from the love of approbation. A year- 
ning for the favor of men towards us may be 
so strong that every human being we meet 
shall throw back upon us some thought of 
how we ourselves stand with them. There 
is a tendency to keep one’s self before 
one’s own mind. Every man, under 
such circumstances, brings to us some 
thought about ourselves. Or, it may be a 
super-sensitiveness to his rights and duties 
that shall cause one to fix his thought chiefly 
on himself. There are persons that are never 
out of their own sight; and although it may 
be their moral feelings that ministerthe thought 
of themselves to themselves, nevertheless it is 
self that is the theme of their thought. A 
generous and true man lets himself go away 
out of his own sight, as wise parents let their 
children go away out of their sight. A child 
that is brought up at home, and is never al- 
lowed to go out of the sight of father and 
mother, must be an extremely poor child if 
it is not spoiled by the time it is brought up. 
The correct idea of family government is not 
that the parents should do all the governing, 
but that they should teach the child to do his 
own governing, and let him go by himself, 
and {do something of his own accord, and 
work out results in his own way, and have a 
sense of responsibility. The earlier a child 
= be inspired in this way the safer it is for 

im. 

It is said that good people’s children turn 
out badly. They do not. Good people’s 
children, counted one by one, turn out better 
than other people’s children. Now and then 
there is an instance, it is true, when good 
people’s children turn out badly; but this is 
not the general rule. It issaid that ministers’ 
and deacons’ children are more apt to turn 
out badly than worldly people’s. I do not 
believe it. It would be strange, considering 
how many they usually have, if some of 
them did not turn out badly; but if you 
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compare them with equal numbers of the 
children of people that make no profession of 
religion you will find the facts to be — 
the other way. And the instances in whic 
the children of Christians turn out badly I 
think you can generally trace to their over- 
anxiety to have them good. They mean to 
see to it that they are good. They do not let 
them try the experiment of moral conduct, and 
reap the rewards and penalties of it, in order 
that, gathering wisdom, they may know, when 
they go out from under the paternal roof, 
how to take care of themselves. If the 
housewife is so considerate of her daughter 
as to make the beds and the bread for her, 
and do the sewing for her, and put all her 
things up for her, when she is grown she will 
not know how to do anything for herself. 

It is possible for a man to mistreat himself 
so. It is possible for him to keep himself 
under his own eye, and all the time watch 
what he is doing and thinking and feeling, so 
that his disposition and nature never can get 
a chance to work without restraint. There 
are a great many conscientious, cautious peo- 
ple who keep their own life so under their 
own inspection that it never gets out where it 
can be free,” and develop a true, manly 
breadth and strength. 

A true man lives the greater number of 
hours with scarcely a thought that he does 
live. Everybody comes home to himself 
occasionally ; but a man that is a man may 
be in life exerting great power, studying, 
thinking, laboring for others, working for 
causes outside of himself, and for hours and 
days scarcely think of himself egotistically. 
He may be hungry or thirsty, warm or cold, 
and he may think of it; but the thought, 
“ Here am I; here is my understanding’; this 
is my genius; this is my power and influence,” 
never enters his mind from morning till night, 
nor from week’s end to week’s end. If a 
man is busy as he ought to be; if he is using 
himself rightly, pouring out his life in some 
path of usefulness, what occasion;has he to go 
back and think about himself? But many 
persons do not permit this outgoing. They 
seem to think it is a part of their duty of 
watchfulness to keep themselves so near that 
they never are out of the reach of self- 
consciousness. 

All this may be amiably done; it may be 
done by a comparison of ourselves with others; 
it may be done regretfully or complacently ; 
but whatever may be the inflection, it is 
inordinate self-consciousness. 

This tendency may be increased in persons 
who are liable to excessive selfness by the 

ractice of self-examination. I distinguish 
etween selfness and selfishness. A man is 
selfish when he consults his own welfare or 
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pone at the expense or disregard of others ; 
ut when a man does not sacrifice anybody 
else’s rights or advantages, and merely occu- 
pies himself much with his own self he is 
given to selfness. 

Now, the duty of self-examination is an 
important one; but to be beneficial it must 
be an examination of general results rather 
than of casual and detailed processes. The 
habit of perpetual self-inspection leads, gen- 
erally, to great confusion and perplexity, 
because it is unnatural. The mind was not 
made to be watched while it is working. It 
would be a great deal safer to take your watch 
out, and open it, and carry it open through 
Broadway, observing the act of its keeping 
time instead of looking at the dial to see 
what time it was, than it is to keep the mind 
open, and watch the springs of thought and 
the motives of life on the supposition that 
you can get a clearer insight in that way than 
In any other. For the mind acts best, as roots 
do, in the dark. If you insist on bringing 
the roots of a plant to the top of the ground, 
they wither and die. If you weal have 
them thrive you must let them lie under 
ground, and judge of the plant by its fruit. 

Self-examination is right; but that self- 
examination which consists in watching the 
processes of life is false in philosophy and mis- 
chievous in result. There are few who have 
the ability to employ the power of intro- 
version judiciously. Many stop the processes 
they attempt to look in upon. When a feel- 
ing is excited, and you attempt to inspect it, 
you change it into a thought. The feeling 
stops, and instead of having an emotion, you 
have nothing but an idea. The emotive pro- 
cess ends in order that an intellectual pro- 
cess may take its place. Men spoil feeling by 
analyzing what they feel. Love, tremulous 
and initial, needs to be nourished, not watched. 
And when yon undertake to analyze it the 
play of it is agpes. The habit of going 

to one’s self is a school in which men 
learn self-consciousness under the name of 
duty. This evil is sometimes increased by a 
wrong use of fervid teaching. It is a habit 
which men fall into just as really, if not just 
as much, through the process of self- 
condemnation. hey also fall into it, 
oftentimes, through the door of self-pity. 
—H. W. B., inChristian Union. 


Possess my heart, O God, I, beseech Thee, 
with a sense of Thy greatness and holiness; 
make me now to consider wisely to whom I 
am about to speak, even; to the purest and 

reatest Spirit, to a Being infinitely more 
at than my understanding can conceive. 
With the eye of my mind set on such majesty 
and holiness, how can I choose but be filled 


with the deepest lowliness and self-abase- 
ment! Holy Father, thou hast called me 
that I may be holy, and daily the Holy Spirit 
ours out grace from heaven upon me... . 
By all that Thou hast done for me, how 
clearly is it shown that holiness alone is the 
way of life, and that the ways of sin bring 
down to the chambers of death.—Leighton. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


In reading the autobiography of an excel- 
lent Friend, I was pained to find the follow- 
ing passage: “It will be a day of great and 
beneficent progress of the human mind when 
men rid themselves of the superstition of 
special providences.” If there is, or ever has 
been, a communication between Deity and 
the mind of man, whether by the language 
of impressions or otherwise, it must of neces- 
sity have been confined to these two, and 
therefore special in its nature. That man is 
endowed with perceptive faculties, and through 
them may become acquainted with the mate- 
rial universe, is an undoubted truth; that by 
the exercise of other faculties he is enabled to 
impart the discoveries he makes to his fellow, 
is equally true: and in this way an amount 
of knowledge has been acquired by the race 
which is truly astonishing. But I apprehend 
each individual is indebted to books and 
teachers for ninety-uine parts out of every 
one hundred of this kind of knowledge he 
may be in possession of. No one man, at the 
pees day, has a mind sufficiently compre- 

ensive as to embrace all that is known in 


all the sciences. The inquiries into nature - 


have been mapped out into many depart- 
ments, and he is a scholar of no mean emi- 
nence who is a master in any one of them. 
The acquirements of the race, taken as a 
whole, are great, those of any one member of 
it are limited in the extreme. The finite 
mind, in dealing with the things of time aud 
sense (which are the only ones which come 
under its immediate cognizance) is acting 
in its proper sphere, and may, as long as it 
confines its inquiries to these, acquire much 
valuable information. But where it assumes, 
unaided by a higher power, to go beyond 
these, and seeks to make known the mysteries 
of the higher life, it is very often led into 
error. Thus the apostle says, “ For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him? even so the things 
of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of 
God?” Now, if Deity condescends to visit 
the mind of man by impressions which are 
designed to convey to it a sense of duty, or 
what it is that is required of him in order 
that he may live in accordance with the laws 
of his being, it seems to me, they must be 
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adapted to his peculiar condition so as to be 
easily understood, or they would cease to be 
of value to him. So far as these duties are 
general in their character, and apply to all 
men alike, it is reasonable to suppose they 
will be made known to every one. But if, 
owing to environments or other causes, there 
is a special duty required at the hands of a 
man, where it relates to the higher life, it 
would seem to require a revelation of the 
divine will in that particular instance. Now, 
if, as Friends believe, and as Jesus taught, 
God requires a man to become an instructor 
of the people in the ways of truth and right- 
eousness, here is an especial call to a work, 
and if the instrument that receives the call is 
careful to move under the same influence that 
called him, good will result; for he will be 
spiritually enlightened. But if, on the other 
hand, he has received such a call, and for 
want of watchfulness, has permitted himself 
to use his own reason in judging what may 
be proper and right for him to say, he may 
deliver a fine discourse, replete with know- 
ledge, but which will fail to meet the witness 
for truth in the minds of others, and there 
fore be of little value in awakening the spirit- 
ual life in them. The prophets of old, Christ 
and his apostles, and those earnest men who 
have been reformers of abuses in their day, 
have all left it on record that they were called 
to their especial work, God saw that they 
were so constituted and environed as to be 
proper instruments to perform the work he 
gave them to do. Moses tried to excuse him- 
self on account of an impediment in his 


. speech, but, being qualified in other respects, 


God made Aaron his mouthpiece. The 
timidity of Jonah overcame his sense of duty, 
and he sought to escape by running away, 
and had to suffer for his unfaithfulness. 

All are not by nature endowed with the 
same talents, and are not, therefore, equally 
fitted to do the same thing, but each has his 
duty assigned him in the general economy of 
life, and, where all are faithful, everything 
moves on harmoniously. When, by disobe- 
dience, on the part of some, sin, with its 
attendant consequences, is brought into the 
world, confusion and misery follow. To 
remedy these an especial call is made on 
some; they are enlightened by the spirit of 
God, and moving under this divine influence 
they are enabled to accomplish the work 
given them todo. In this way the lowly and 
the ignorant, so far as human knowledge is 
concerned, are made partakers of God’s grace 
as well as the high and intelligent. The 
scientific man, well acquainted with the laws 
of nature, is not necessarily a good man, 


neither is the ignorant peasant a bad one for | room, is supplied with the 


how any one acquainted with the life and 
Jabors of the late Elizabeth Newport can 
doubt that there are such things as special 
providences. When a person feels it a duty 
to go into a neighborhood where they have 
never been, and can accurately describe the - 
location and kind of house they must visit, 
and when there is able to read to its occu- 
pants the history of their past lives, and 
inform them what is required of them in 
order that their souls may be at peace with 
God, we are led to wonder where they ob- 
tained this information, unless it was revealed 
to their consciousness by the Spirit of God, 
and if so revealed it is a special providéhce. 
The spiritual, like the mental life, grows 
with the food it feeds upon, but the apostle 
tells us “there are babes in Christ” who are 
not sufficiently advanced in the spiritual life 
to be fed on strong food. That some per- 
sons have, therefore, a clearer insight into the 
spiritual condition of strangers than others 
have, is not to be wondered at, but that any 
one should be competent to narrate individual 
acts of wrong, unknown to any but the party 
himself is, to my mind, evidence that there is 
a spiritual force that enlightens the mind in 
a way the philosopher knows not of. And if 
it is superstition to believe in it, I am free to 
confess I am addicted to the error. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Bucks Quarter Temperance Commit- 
tees held a Conference at Plumstead on First- 
day afternoon, the 7th instant. Although a 
cloudy day, there was a crowded house. The 
people of the vicinity gave their presence and 
attention with much interest. A.goodly pro- 
portion of the audience were young men and 
women. Total abstinence and the cheering 
progress of the cause were taught. 


S. Swain. 
Bristol, Tenth mo. 15th, 1883. 


The Annual Meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Friends, of Philadelphia, was held 
at Race Street Friends’ Parlor, on the even- 
ing of the 19th instant. The attendance was 
better than ever before, and unusual interest 
was manifested in the work of the Committee 
of Management for the past year. The Li- 
brary now contains some 9,000 volumes of 
important books, and is a means of culture 
among us which must not be undervalued. 

Some Friends present were able to recall 
the days of the first beginnings of this work. 
It preceded the schools, now so large and 
valuable, and it has. been a stimulus to very 
many useful works among Friends. 

The Library occupies a large, well-lighted. 
t periodical 


the want of that ,knowledge. I cannot see | literature, is a comfortable, quiet place .or 
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reading and study, and is entirely free to 
Friends. We hope it will grow to be yet 
more widely appreciated, and increasingly 
useful in the disseminating of pure literature. 
_ It is open fron 2'to 5 on Fourth, Sixth, and 
Seventh-day afternoons, and from 7 to 9 on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings. It is also 
o at the rise of Fourth-day meetings for 

e accommodation of Friends in attendance. 
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Tae Socrery oF FRIENDS AND MIsston- 
ary Worxk.—There is one field of labor that 
has been almost entirely ignored by the So- 
ciety of Friends, as a Society, and that is what 
is familiarly known as Missionary Work. 
Individual members have long been faithful 
workers in the many and various charities that 
abound in our midst, and some more remote 
have been most especially their care, and a 
good degree. of success has followed these 
efforts to uplift humanity. Indeed, a writer 
in a recent review of Friends, says, whether 
truthfully or not, the world must be the 
judge: 

“In theology Quakerism has accomplished 
nothing, in art it has not only done nothing, 
but been a positive hindrance, in litera- 
ture it has few conspicuous names, but in 
social amelioration and practical{philanthropy 
who have been more active, more unselfish, 
more successful than the Friends ?” 

This, however, in modern times, will not 
apply to Friends as a Society, even if we may 
claim it as being due to individual members. 
As a body, work for humanity in this direc- 
tion is very little recognized, and some claim 
that such recognition might be a positive 
hindrance instead of help. But let us look 
at it from the standpoint of the Society itself. 
Can it afford to lose the strength that comes 
from any right effort to do good? Let us 
turn aside for a moment +o consider what is 
the aim and end of Mission Work? In the 
language of Max Muller, whose natural fit- 
ness and great research qualifies him to speak, 
it is “to make better men and better citizens; 
to raise the whole society by inspiring it with 
a higher view of duty, with a stronger sense 
of truth; with a more powerful conviction 


that only by goodness and truth can God be 
approached or Christ’served.” 

This, then, being a clear and broad definition 
of Christian Missions, can any religious body 
afford not to recognize such work ? 

The came writer further says, “the very 
soul of the Christian religion is missionary, 
progressive, world-embracing ; it would cease 
to exist if it'ceased to be missionary,” and 
that history shows conclusively “that no 
religious organization can long exist that is 
not largely missionary,” or in other words, 
that it should work not only for the purifica- 
tion and enlightenment of its own members, 
but also extend the helping hand to humanity 
at large. 

If we examine this ground carefully, there 
is no doubt it will be found to be true; then 
let us arouse to action. This may be one of 
the ways by which new life and vigor will 
come to the body. If the aged, middle-aged 
and young labor together with the aid and 
approval of the church there will spring up a 
devotion to it that will bring strength where 
we now mourn weakness, and many will find 
a sphere of usefulness where now the hands 
hang down because of no ennobling work. 

It is said “there may be times when silence 
is gold, and speech silver, but there are times 
also when silence is death, and speech is life,” 
and in relation to this matter is not this time 
for us now at hand? 


sieaneheetliedanuais 

NaturAL ParLosopHy.—By Isaac Sharp- 
less, S. D., of Haverford College, and G. M. 
Phillips, A. M., Principal of State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa.—This neat manual 
fromr the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. is 
before us, and we are prepared to commend 
its arrangement, its clearness, its abundant 
illustrations, and its comprehensiveness. But 
whether it has distinctive merits which entitle 
it to precedence over the similar text-books 
already in use in schools, is a question which 
teachers must decide. 

The later revelations and acquisitions of 
science make the frequent revision and amend- 
ment of books of mstruction a necessity, and 
after a season of use, wide awake instructors 
discover that there is need of an entirely re- 
newed text to keep pace with the progress of 
science. s 
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The philosophy of Sound, Light, Heat, and 
Electricity has so wondrously developed 
during recent times, and the discoveries; and 
experiments of investigators have been so 
interesting and important that the two able 
and faithful teachers whose work is before us, 
have deemed it seasonable to offer this contri- 
bution to the literature pertaining to Physics. 
They claim that their treatise differs from 
others in the large number of practical experi- 
ments and exercises it contains. They hold 
that students should be investigators, and 
they give suggestions to encourage the spirit 
of research, and to lead learners onward in 
this way. 

Simple and inexpensive materials, such as 
any school or home can furnish, are all that 
is required for most of the experiments, while 
more elaborate instruments are described for 
the benefit of classes which have access to 
them. 

The chapter on Meteorology (Chapter X) 
is of interest, and is satisfactorily clear and 
full. The work of the Signal Service Bureau 
of the U.S. Government, by which storms 
are predicted with such remarkable accuracy, 
is here explained ; and the intelligent student 
is shown how scientific truth and candid 
research has driven away superstitious myth 
and vague tradition from the aerial regions— 
once their stronghold. 

We hope the little book will speedily find 
its true place, and that it will be the means of 
leading many young minds to a scientific 
knowledge of the laws of the physical uni- 


verse. 
eee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR FREEDMEN AT MOUNT 
PLEASANT, 8. C. 

We believe many of our readers are inter- 
ested in the success of this school, and will be 
glad to hear again from the Principal, Abby 
D. Munro, some account of the present con- 
dition of the work in which she is engaged. 
Under date of Ninth month, 1883, she 
writes : 


Since the division of Charleston county, 
Mt. Pleasant has become the county seat, 
which of course will greatly increase its im- 
— as well as its population. The 

riends’ school, situated here for so many 


“a. years, is the only advanced school, indeed the 
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only truly reliable one in this county. The 
School Commissioner, D. C. Middleton, is a 
colored man, a graduate of one of the Freed- 
men’s schools, and a person of good ability, 
and thus far has filled the place satisfactory 
and well, The Committee is partially com- 
posed of colored men, one a former pupil of 
our school, and all intelligent, educated men. 
They have already signified their intention of 
giving the preference for teachers in this par- 
ish to See from our school who can present 
themselves prepared and well recommended. 
Acting upon this, two of our most advanced 
pupils have already been accepted, and are 
about to enter upon their new duties. 

This is quite an era in our school record, 
and I trust will give a new impetus to it, in 
adding encouragement to the parents to keep 
their children in school long enough for them 
to become fitted for teachers. 

During the last two years ten or twelve 
pupils have been received from more remote 
parts of the county, boarding in the village 
during the week or altogether. Two of these 
—young men—have returned to their homes 
to teach during the summer. Extracts from 
their letters may be interesting to our friends. 
Both are active members of our temperance 
society, and one of them writes, in reply to 
words of commendation for standing by his 
— at considerable cost, “I don’t think 

deserve so much credit for sticking to my 
pledge, for, after taking it, it became my duty 
to stick to it, and we should all endeavor to 
do our duties. There are no temperance boys 
and girls here like those in Mt. Pleasant; but 
there are a few who do not chew nor drink, 
and I will try to get them into a temperance 
society. I am trying to do the best I can.” 

Another, who depends upon his crop to 
support himself in school, writes, “I had a 
very good crop up to July, but the dry 
weather since has killed almost everything, 
even potatoes. e people are cutting down 
their corn for feeding use ; the cotton is open 
already, and the rice is drying up like brown 
straw. But out of all this trouble the Lord 
is providing for me more and more every day. 
I am expecting to commence my school 
soon.” : 

Another, a pupil of former years, writes, 
“T am always thinking of my Northern 
teachers and friends, and of the good times I 
used to have at the old school—the game of 
foot ball and base ball on the common, and 
the instruction and advice of the teachers. 
It is a pity that we cannot recall former 
years. The school has been a great vevag 
to Christ Church parish, I am sure; for ha 
it not been for this school so many of us 
would to-day be blind to reading and writ- 
ing.” 
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The attendance during the year just closed 
has been larger than ever before, and we 
have been obliged to encroach upon the sew- 
ing school department, for Jack of room. 

he county schools have proved so unreli- 
able, the people are losing confidence in 
them. 

In the lower classes, reading, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic are taught, and as the 
pupils advance geography, history, grammar, 
and sometimes algebra, are added, while oral 
instruction is given upon different subjects of 
preven importance, our aim having always 

n rather to impart thorough instruction in 
the fundamental principles to the many than 
the higher branches to a few, and to supple- 
ment all our instructions with such lessons in 
moral and Christian virtues as shall lead to a 
better understanding of the practical duties 
of life, and tend to setting before them a 
higher standard of morality. 

he industrial department is still doing 
good work, and the temperance organization 
is in a flourishing condition. That there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of temperance is 
quite evident. 

The above statements, we trust, will show 
to our friends that our school is increasing in 
usefulness and importance, and that the ef- 
forts made to sustain it have met with such 
results that they will be encouraged to re- 
newed efforts for the future. 

Assy D. Munro. 


Attention is called to the appeal in last 
week’s paper for this school. It is supported 
by Friends, and is worthy their earnest and 
prompt assistance.— Eps. 





PROHIBITION IN INDIA. 

The prohibition of the use of intoxicating 
drinks in India ought to be studied most care- 
fully. Itis certainly an example dating back 
to ancient times, continuing for ages and full 
of interest. Before the days of the Vedas 
the Brahmin used intoxicating drinks, and 
was not restrained from them by any religious 
sentiment. The Soma wine was an essential 
part of the oblations offered to the gods. It 
is true some doubt has been expressed as to 
whether this wine was intoxicating, but the 
evidence is strong that it was. Why did the 
Brahmins finally prohibit intoxicating drinks? 
Undoubtedly from observation and experience 
they had learned of their injurious effects just 
as we have, and this produced a revulsion of 
feeling on the subject, so that, while the Vedas 
still allowed wine as an oblation to the gods, 
it was prohibited for the mere gratification of 
the senses, and drinking became a crime of 
the blackest dye, equal in its wickedness to 
the murder of a Brahmin. 


The first prohibition of intoxicants by the 
Indians is said to have been put forth by 
Sukracharaga, a high-priest of the Assurus. 
He had been very intemperate and drank to 
such excess that he had become a great nui- 
sance to himself and others, but being a very 
conscientious man, and in his sober moments 
feeling great remorse for his habits, he uttered 
the first prohibitory law of which we have 
any knowledge. Just how much trouble was 
experienced in executing this law and how 
far it extended we probably shall never know 
—but no doubt it was objected to and violated 
more or less. Wine-bitters were also cursed 
by Krishna, some of whose relatives had given 
him great trouble on account of their drunk- 
enness. Public sentiment, however, grew 
stronger and stronger in course of time, just 
as it is doing now. History repeats itself, 
they say. Is not Indian history repeating 
itself here? Manu, who stands as high or 
higher among the Brahmins than Moses does 
among us, proclaimed that one who had even 
drunk spirits could only purify himself by 
suicide. If he had done it by accident he 
must be newly initiated into his caste, with a 
renewal of all his vows. The vow was held 
to be greater for a woman than a man, and 
the Brahmin woman who drank was doomed 
to be born in after-life a slut, a cow, or a 
vulture. Manu ordered all drinkers to be 
branded. The trade in spirituous liquors 
was forbidden to all in high caste, but many, 
as now, violated the law. Moderation was 
preached by many, and total abstinence was 
preached by only the most superior and vir- 
tuous ones. It would be exceedingly interest- 
ing and helpful to temperance reformers if 
we could have a history of the temperance 
movement in India; but it is doubtful if we 
can ever get more than mere hints concerning 
it. The present Hindoos know nothing of it. 
Their ancestors far back settled the question 
for them, and intemperance has been almost 
unknown for ages, till the land came under 
English rule. To what extent they will 
again introduce a habit so difficult to eradi- 
cate is a question of the future; but it is to 
be hoped prohibition wil! still be the rule and 
intemperance the exception. We have avery 
imperfect knowledge of the Indians of Hin- 
dostan. I have just had a conversation with 
a lady physician who spent six years among 
them. I asked her this question: “Are the 
Indians on the average superior or inferior to 
ourselves?” She said: “ They are about fifty 
per cent. superior to us; none of them are so 
low as our ak classes.” ; 

I offer this slight and imperfect contribu- 
tion to the subject, hoping others with more 
leisure will make further studies, and thus 
enrich our knowledge of a very ancient and 
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4 good nursing in severe illness is incompatible 





noble race.—M. L. Holbrook, M. D., in the 
National Temperance Advocate. 





TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


Philadelphia is par excellence the home of 


the trained nurse. Eight years before pastor 
Theodore Fliedner established his institution 
at Kaiserswerth-on-the-Rhine, fin 1836, the 
quiet Quakers of this city had already 
founded the Philadelphia Lying-in Charity 
and Nurse School, in which the first system- 
atic and continuous public instruction in the 
art of nursing was and still is given. The 


¥ seed and the crop, the instruction and the 


nurse, were very different from those of to- 
day ; but they were the harbingers of better 
things to come. In 1861, the Woman’s Hos- 
pital of this city established the next of these 
training-schools—a school that wider and 
more thorough later knowledge has made 
still more efficient by a course of training as 
complete as is found anywhere in the country. 
In 1873, largely from experience during 
the civil war and the different sentiments that 
had arisen as to nursing, came the sudden 
impulse in the work that led to the establish- 
ment of similar and well-equipped schools in 
New York, New Haven, and elsewhere, so that 
now, as stated in an excellent little volume 
+4 on the subject lately published by Dr. W. G. 
Thompson (“ Training-Schools for Nurses.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), there are 
twenty-two such schools in this country, of 
each of which he gives a brief sketch as well 
as an excellent review of the general subject. 
These “different sentiments” relate to the 
status and the functions of the nurses, as well 
as to the necessity of their employment. For- 
merly, the different members of the family in 
turn did the nursing, the brunt of it falling 
on the wife and mother, who at the same time 
had to “run” the household, with all that 
such a duty implies. But it has happily be- 
come a somewhat general conviction that 


with other duties, and above all, that trainin 
is better than affection, however deep an 
strong. Nursing is an art to be acquired by 
instruction and systematically-guided expe- 
rience, and not simply by rule of thuml’ o 
in-born knack. The nurse must be the lieu- 
tenant of the doctor, knowing the meaning of 
‘symptoms he should be made acquainted 
with ; must be equal to emergencies arising 
during his absence; must know how to use 
the thermometer and the catheter; how to 
change clothes, and bed clothes and dressings ; 
how to give medicines, baths, rubbings; how 
to cook ; how to care for room and patient in 
such a multitude of details that the nurse of 
thirty or even twenty years ago, much more 
+ the untrained mother of a family, would be 
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utterly incompetent to do. Moreover, the 
nurse of earlier days was simply an extra 
servant, with neither pay nor status above 
other servants, and too often with all their 
rudeness and unwelcome though honest igno- 
rance, hired as a necessity and banished as a 
nuisance as soon as the occasion was happily 
past. Now the nurse is a skilled laborer, and 
oftentimes a lady by birth, manners, and 
education. She has brains to direct her well- 
planned and deftly-executed work. She is as 
agreeable in convalescence as she was efficient. 
during the direst need. The more she is a 
true lady, the better she will understand that. 
the care of the sick involves disagreeable 
duties which will be done cheerfully and 
thoroughly, and not relegated to servants as 
menial work. Whoever has once had a 
thoroughly-trained nurse in his family, and 
experienced the accompanying restful bless- 
ings, will never be satisfied with aught else. 

We are glad to see that still further exten- 
sion of the system is being urged in this city. 
The supply of trained nurses is utterly inade- 
quate to meet the demand. We need thrice 
as many as we now have. We are glad, 
therefore, to join heartily in commending the 
plan for a training school in the Philadelphia 
hospital. Not only will it elevate immensely 
the standard of nursing in that institution, 
but it will supply the general public with 
more good nurses. 

One thing also can be done there that has 
never yet been done,—the training of male 
nurses. Women nurses must, of course, 
always be by far the most numerous; but 
there is a crying need for trained male nurses 
for precisely similar reasons as in the case of 
women, and we trust that in planning this 
school this feature will not be forgotten. Pro- 
fessor Gross has also urged lately in the 
Medical News the establishment of training 
schools in each country town, and has 
sketched a brief plan for their conduct, emi- 
nently a practical and valuable step in the 
right direction. To supplement all of this 
work, and to facilitate the instant engagement 
of nurses without the former tedious search 
of hours and days, in Boston and Phila- 
delphia there have been established “ directo- 
ries for nurses,” where those seeking good 
nursesjmay always obtain them. In this city 
the directory is under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and in the year and a half 
since its establishment has amply vindicated 
its usefulness and is an established success. 
We commend our readers to it, assured that 
they will find its advantages even beyond 
their anticipations. Especially is this the 
case in emergencies, such as accident, sudden 
illness, sickness at summer resorts, and the 
like.-—T'he American. 
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IN THE HEREAFTER. — 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I sometimes wonder whether I could be 
Happy in heaven, were all 

Earth’s dearest memories blotted out for me, 
That hold my heart in thrall :— 


The hour of vision,—the transfigured height 
Where souls come face to face,— 

Some rare apocalypse of love, too bright 
For life’s low dwelling-place : 



























The rapt and fine elation when the mind 
Seems caught away as far 

As if we left this mortal sphere behind, 
And touched some distant star ! 


Could I forego them all without a sigh, 
Content to give them o’er, 
And know what moved me most beneath the 


Sky, 
Should move me never more? 


I think the heavenly hills would shine more 


fair, 
Its waters softer flow, 
If you could walk together with me there, 
And talk of long ago. 


No spirit from the central seven-fold band 
That nearest sees the Throne 
Could hold such converse—know, or under- 
stand 
What you and I have known. 


Angelic sinlessness would seem to me, 
An essence too divine,— 

Touched with no feeling of infirmity 
As links your soul with mine. 


Amid the splendors, wondrous, manifold, 
That every sense would fill, ; 

I think—sometimes—the simple bliss of old, 
My heart would yearn for still ! 


I dare to feel that it might seem right blest, 
Even with the Throne in view, 

In some serene and quiet spot of rest, 
To sit and talk with you : 


And there unravel all the tangled skein 
Of trial, pain, and woe, 

And read as on a tablet written plain, 
All we have pined to know. 


The fellowship that like experience brings— 
The retrospections fair,— 

The tender pathos of a thousand things,— 
Could any angel share? 
















N ay i let me hold the sweet conclusion fast, 
at the pure memories given 
‘To help our joy on earth, when earth is past, 
Shall help our joy in heaven. 






S. Times. 













It is a great deal better to live holy than 
to talk about it. Weare told to let our light 
shine; and, if it does, we won’t need to tell 
anybody that it does. The light will be its 
own witness. Light-houses don’t’ ring bells 
and fire cannon to call attention to their shin- 
ing: they just shine.— Moody. , 











“ PEACE ON EARTH!” 


‘* Peace on earth !’ When shall we know it? 

Hasten, Lord, the glorious time 

When each pastor, painter, poet, 
Shall depict war as a crime; 

Telling of the woe and suffering 
That it scatters far and wide, 

Seeking not with some fair covering 
Its deformity to hide. 


‘* Peace on earth!’ What visions blissful 
Rise before the thoughtful mind ! 
But its gaze is sadly wistful 
As it rests upon mankind : 
Envy, strife, and bitter feeling 
O how widely these prevail, 
Brightness from the fireside stealing 
Causing timid hearts to quail. 


‘Peace on earth!’ Do Christians seek it? 
In their hearts God’s peace should reign, 
Calming every restless longing 
After merely earthly gain ; 
Prompting them to wise endeavor 
Wounded hearts to soothe and heal— 
Working, praying, watching ever 
To promote a brother’s weal. 
—Herald of Peace. 





THE GRANULE OF STARCH. 


There may not seem much in a grain of 
starch, and in point of bulk there is very 
little; but we shall endeavor to show that 
there is a good deal of interesting and valu- 
able information to be derived from a careful 
| of the little granule. 

e are all familiar with such commodities 
as flour, potatoes, Indian corn, sago, peas, 
and arrowroot, and are consequently to some 
extent acquainted with what starch is; for all 
these substances consist essentially of starch, 
along with water and some minor admixtures. 
If we take a slice of a potato, for instance, 
and rub it on a grater of any sort in a basin 
of cold water, the water will soon become 
turbid; and a drop of it examined with a 
microscope will be found to contain a num- 
ber of minute oval granules, which would in 
time sink to the bottom of the basin, forming 
a white deposit. These are grains of starch ; 
and so minute are some varieties that three 
thousand of them laid end to end would 
barely make an inch. 

The starch of every plant differs from its 
neighbors both in size and shape, and this 
has a considerable influence on the character 
of the vegetable organ in which it is stored 
up; the hardness of rice, for instance, being 
due to the fact that rice-granules are ex- 
tremely minute, with angular corners which 
fit closely and firmly together; whereas po- 
toto-starch is large and round, with consider- 
able interspaces filled with water, and so forms 
a comparatively soft mass. But, notwith- 
standing their outward points of difference in 
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hemical composition the starches are all 
identical, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen—exactly the same materials as sugar 
is composed of, and better known as the com- 
ponent elements of coal and water. Leaving 
the many varieties of starch in the mean 
while, let us consider one species, namely, that 
of wheat, because it is the most important in 
this country, forming the basis of our daily 
bread. 

An ordinary grain of wheat, if sliced 
through the middle and examined as to its 
structure, will be found to consist of several 
layers, the outer a hard coating, which con- 
tains mineral salts, lime, sand, etc. Beneath 
this is a zone of matter very rich in gluten, 
the flesh-forming constituent of {the wheat ; 
while the central portion of the grain is occu- 
pied by a white, powdery mass, which is 
nearly pure starch. In manufacturing flour, 
the two outer layers, which together form the 
bran, are usually removed, leaving the white 
starchy flour of the central portion. 

Let us now briefly consider the chief’ points 
in the chemistry of bread-making. . If flour 
be worked up with water, it forms a sodden, 
insipid, indigestible mass; but if heated to 
the temperature of boiling water, the starch- 








is known as the “sponge.” (Here we may 
remark that the best flour takes up the largest 
quantity of water; and a rough test of the 
quality of two samples of flour may be made 
by comparing the quantity of water required 
to obtain a dough of similar consistency.) 
After the sponge is made, it is left for about 
five hours in a warm place to ferment, after 
which it is kneaded with the rest of the flour, 
and again left to rest some time. The dough 
is then weighed into lumps, which are put in 
tins, and set aside till they have risen to twice 
their previous bulk. It is to the yeast or 
leaven that the raising of bread is due, and 
the action is identical with that of the fer- 
mentation of beer. The flour contains a 
small amount of a nitrogenous substance 
which changes a portion of the starch into 
sugar; the yeast then attacks the sugar, 
splitting it into alcohol and carbonic-acid 
gas, the little bubbles of which try to escape 
from the mass of the dough, but get entangled 
by the gluten and gum which the flour con- 
tains; and thus every part of the bread be- 
comes penetrated with little cavities. Even- 
tually the fermentation would cease, and the 
bubbles of gas would find their way to the 
outside, thus leaving the dough much less 
light and spongy than we wish it to be; but 
the bakerjguards against this by putting it at 
the proper time into a hot oven, the heat of 
which at first increases the fermentation. In 
a few minutes, however, the temperature be- 
comes sufficiently high to kill all the yeast- 
germs; the fermentation is thereby stopped ; 
and by continued heating, the starch-granules 
are burst and the mass is fixed in the porous 
form it has then attained. A little of the 
alcohol is retained in the bread; but practi- 
cally almost the whole of it—in London 
amounting to some three hundred thousand 

allons per annum—is driven off by the heat.. 
Tae the baking, the starch of the outer 
portions of the bread has been browned by 
the heat, and thereby changed into a sugar 
known as dextrin or British gum; and per- 
haps this fact accounts for the fondness of 
some children and even grown-up people for 
crusts. 

Of late years a system for making what is. 
called aérated bread has proved very success- 
ful, and is free from the slightest objection. 
The dough is made by mixing the flour with 
water saturated with carbonic acid gas, which 
on heating is expelled from the water, and 
thus distends the dough, producing a light, 
spongy bread, with no loss of starch or sugar, 
and without any injurious or objectionable 
ingredient having been introduced. 

aving dealt with the baking of the bread, 
let us now briefly consider its further pro- 
gress in being adapted for the wants of the 

































ittle more digestible, although still forming 
a close, stiff, and not very palatable cake. 
Such is the character of unleavened, bread, 
and of sea-biscuits, a slightly different form 
of the same thing. To ' fit for digestion, 
starch must be dissolved or softened by boil- 
ing or baking; hence the reason why raw 
nuts are so indigestible as compared with 
the favorite roasted chestnuts; and hence 
one reason for cooking food, which mankind 
has been taught by experience,fages before 
chemistry could give a scientific explanation 
of the reason why. Cooking is, in fact, a 
partial digestion; and the same is the case 
with baking, both being preliminary aids to 
the changes which take place in the mouth 
and stomach before the food is in a fit state 
for the preparation of the blood. Accord- 
ingly, we bake our bread; and we bake it in 
the way we do because a soft, spongy loaf is 
more readily moistened and acted on by the 
saliva and the juices of the stomach. 

There is a yood deal in the chemistry of 
bread-making; and our bread might be much 
improved if bakers had ajmore intelligent 
understanding of the science involved in their 
business ; for, although several improvements 
have been introduced of late years, the most 
of our bread is still prepared in the old 
fashion. The necessary quantity of flour is 
put into a trough with about half its weight 
of water, and sufficient salt and yeast or 
leaven, then thoroughly mixed up into what 
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body. As soon as a piece of bread is put into 
the mouth, an abundant flow of saliva takes 
place ; and in fact it needs no actual tasting 
to induce this flow, for even the sight or 
smell of anything nice is quite sufficient to 
“make the mouth water,” as we express it. 
The saliva is poured into the mouth a8 three 
pairs of glands to the extent of some twenty 
ounces a day. It consists in great part of 
water with a little salt and a peculiar sub- 
stance called ptyaline, which possesses the 
property of changing starch into sugar, 
the change being accomplished most com- 
pletely when the starch is dissolved or baked, 
at a temperature of about 98° Fahr., the nor- 
mal temperature of the body. Although this 
-ptyaline is present in the saliva to the extent 
of only one part in five hundred, yet, on its 
presence and action, the heat, and conse- 
quently the life of the body, is largely de- 
pendent; hence the importance of avoiding 
any unnecessary waste of it, such as frequently 
and unnecessarily accompanies smoking. 
Hence, likewise, we see the importance of 
chewing the food slowly and thoroughly, that 
it fear bs all brought under the influence of 
the ptyaline; and thus we can understand 
how indigestion or dyspepsia maybe caused 
by hasty chewing or by excessive spitting, the 
starchy portion of the food in either case 
lying in the stomach as an undissolved mass. 

Bread making we have already stated is a 
form of cooking. The heat of the oven has 
converted the outside of the bread into sugar, 
and the starch in the inside has in fact been 
boiled in the steam of the water which the 
dough contained, so that it has become capa- 
ble of being readily converted into sugar. 
The porous nature of the bread favors this 
conversion ; for the saliva easily penetrates 
through the whole of the spougy mass; and 
the change is still further assisted by the 
water which the bread contains to the extent 
of some forty per cent. Biscuits, on the other 
hand, being as a rule dry and non-spongy, are 
less suitable for ordinary use, although con- 
taining in the same weight far more food- 
material than bread. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told 
that the starch of bread has not the slightest 
nutritive property. Its sole office is a heat- 
producer ; and, just like the coal of the engine, 
the starch or sugar is burned up inside us to 
keep up the temperature of the machine. It 
is the gluten, the sticky, tenacious matter in 
the grain, which is the nutritive, flesh-form- 
forming material; but in the present article 
we have no space to follow the changes which 
it undergoes in the system, for we are simply 
treating of starch at present; and we trust 
we have made it clear how it is changed into 
sugar, and thus made soluble and fit for ab- 


sorption into the juices which keep the body 
at a uniform temperature and in good repair. 

It is a common but mistaken notion that 
sago and tapioca are very nutritious. On the 
contrary, they consist almost wholly of starch, 
with only about three per cent. of gluten, so 
that, ale cooked with milk or eggs, they 
form a yery insufficient food. The same is 
the case with Indian-corn flour and arrow- 
root, which have scarcely a particle of nutri- 
tious matter in them, so that it is a great mis- 
take to feed qn invalid or a child on such 
materials. They are no doubt useful as easily 
digested heat-producers; but they must be 
cooked with milk or eggs before they are of 
much use for actual nutriment; and many a 
child has been starved to death through its 
parents’ ignorance of this fact. It is true, 
medical men often recommend arrowroot for 
those in delicate health, as it is of great im- 

rtance to keep up the natural heat of the 

ody with the least exertion of the digestive 
organs; but it cannot be too widely known 
that arrowroot pure and simple is a mere 
heat-producer ; and milk, beef-tea, soup, or 
other suitable flesh-forming food, must be 

iven with it, if the child or invalid is to be 

ept alive. On the other hand, semolina, 
hominy, lentil-meal, pea-flour, etc., not being 
prepared by washing, contain a much greater 
amount of flesh-forming material than sago, 
arrowroot, etc. 

The starches are largely used in several 
important manufactures. Sheatein or British 
gum is prepared by heating starch to a tem- 
perature of about 400° Fahr., and is preferred 
to gum-arabic because it is not so liable to 
crack or curl up the stamps or other paper 
prepared with it. Immense quantities of 
starch are used, too, in the manufacture of 
glucose or grape-sugar, which has exactly the 
same composition as siarch, and is prepared 
by acting on the starch with sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitrol), which has the same effect as 
the ptyaline of the saliva. Linen rags are 
largely used for the same purpose, too; and, 
indeed, it is wonderful how few things are 
altogether useless at the present day. Old 
boots and horns provide some of our most 
brilliant colors; while dye-colors innumerable 
are made from the refuse of our gas-works: 
and the wash-heaps of our factories are prov- 
ing mines of wealth, instead of mounds of rub- 
bish.— By an analyist, in Chamber's Journal. 


CIGARETTES, ° 
In one of the schools of Brooklyn, a boy 
thirteen years old, naturally very quick and 
bright, was found to be growing dull and 
fitful. His face was pale, and he had nervous 
twitchings.. He was obliged to quit school. 
Inquiry showed that he had become a con- 
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firmed smoker of cigarettes. When asked 
why he did not give it up, he shed tears, and 
said that he had often tried, but could not. 
The growth of this habit is insidious, and its 
effects ruinous. The eyes, the brain, the ner- 
vous system, the memory, the power of appli- 
cation, are all impaired by it. “ It’s nothing 
but a cigarette,” is really, “It is pothing but 
ee German and French physicians 

ave recently protested against it; and a 
convention of Sunday and secular teachers 
was recently held in England to check it. 
It was presided over by an eminent surgeon 
of the Royal Eye Infirmary, who stated that 
many diseases of the eye were directly caused 
by it. Old cast-away cigar stumps are used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes. Boys are 
employed to gather them from hotels, bar- 
rooms, sidewalks—from wherever they are 
thrown. Collectors buy them of the boys, 
and send them to the manufactories by the 
barrel. No matter how disgusting the spot 
whence they are picked, the foul refuse finds 
its way into the mouth and nostrils of the 
cigarette smoker. Many a smoker throws 
away the stump of his cigar because he does 
not like the flavor of it. He does not know 
why the flavor is unpleasant to him; but it 


is caused by nicotine, the active principle of 


tobacco, and a violent poison. This accumu- 
lates in the base of the cigar with every draft 
of the smoke; and the man, noticing the un- 


pleasant flavor, throws the stump away. This 


reservoir of nicotine finds its way into the 
cigarette ; and the person who smokes it gets, 
in a condensed form, the poison which so 
often works mischief on the brains of habit- 
ual smokers. Again, these cigar stubs—or 
any tobacco, for that matter, that is made 
into cigarettes—is wrapped with paper which 
contains a yery large per cent. of arsenic or 
other deadly poisons, the powers of which 
exert a deleterious effect upon the tonsils—in 
fact, the whole throat—vf all who use them. 
Indeed, it has been found impossible to cure 
catarrh in inveterate cigarette smokers. But 
even this is not the worst of it. These cigar 
stumps have been in the mouths of all sorts 
of men—men whose touch, or even the pencil 
they have. held in their mouths, might com- 
municate the foulest and most fearful disease 
that comes to a human being.—Scientific Cali- 
Sfornian. 





THE WAY TO KEEP FRESH. 

If we would keep fresh, let us make occa- 
sional excursions into other circles than our own. 
Artists generally go with artists, farmers with 


‘farmers, mechanics with mechanics, clergy- 








group, mingling with people whose thought 
and work run in different channels. 

Let us read books not in our own line. 
Better than this, as a diversion, is it to have 
some department of natural history or art, to 
which you may turn—a case of shells or 
birds, or a season ticket to some picture gal- 
lery. If you do nothing but play on one 
string of the bass viol, you will wear it out 
and get no healthy tune. 

Let us go much into the presence of the 
natural world if we can get at it. Especially 
if we live in great thoroughfares, let us make 
occasional flight to the woods and the moun- 
tains. We cannot see the natural world 
through the books or the eyes of others.” 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


A Curious Fish.—John Ryder of this city, at 
a recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences gave an interesting account of a re- 
markable fish dredged from a depth of 500 
to 3,000 fathoms off the coast of Massachu- 
setts by the United States Fish Commission. 
An allied form had been discovered by the 
French deep sea dredging expedition, under 
Milne Edwards, off the coast of Morocco, 
and had been named, in allusion to the extra- 
ordinary development of the mouth and 
throat, Eurypharynx pelecanoides. This 
creature was about eighteen inches long, with 
a head placed at the opening of the jaws, 
which extended back until the angle is at a 
distance from the end of the snout, of about 
three and a half times the length of the skull 
proper. In the American form there is even a 
more grotesque disportion of parts, the jaws 
being about seven times the length of the 
head, which is half an inch long and of about 
the same width. Not only does the enormous 
length of the jaws permit of a wide opening 
of the mouth, but they are so jointed towards 
their posterior portion as to permit of a late- 
ral extension of two inches. The upper jaw 
is suspended from the anterior portion of the 
body by an extensible membrane, and from 
the lower jaw hangs a capacious pouch, so 
that the mouth and throat in the living fish 
form a vast tunnel, of which the rest of the 
animal seems an insignificant ‘continuation. 
In the receptacle thus formed the food is col- 
lected, stored, and probably partly digested. 
The branchie are placéd at a great distance 
behind the skull, the cleft being represented 
by mere pores, while the osseous opercular 
apparatus is entirely absent. Near the end 
of the long, slender, and flexible tail is a 


| membranous fold without rays, as in the 


men with clergymen, Christian workers with | embryo of many fishes. The ova drop directly 
Christian workers. But there is nothing that | into the alimentary canal, and are extruded 
sooner freshens one up than to get in a new ; as in eels, to which the fish seems to be more 
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nearly allied than to any other fishes, although 
in some of its characters so distinctly special- 
ized the species has many peculiarities which 
are clearly embryonic. The American form 
is separated so widely from the African by 
the greater disproportion of the jaws and 
head, and other characters, as to indicate a 
new genus and species, for which the speaker 
and Dr. Gill had proposed the name Gastros- 
temus bairdii. The inside of the mouth and 
throat, as well as the outer skin, is jet black. 
Its exact relationship to other fishes is a sub- 
ject that requires further study. The eyes, he 
considers, are undoubtedly functional, not- 
withstanding the great depth at which the 
fish live. 


To pity distress is but human, to relieve it 
is God-like.—Horace Mann. 


ITEMS. 


PAPER BARRELS have been patented by an 
Ohio man. 


THE San Francisco Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction favors the introduction of silk 
culture into the public schools of California. 


CANADIAN POST-OFFICE savings bank re- 
turns for the past month show a balance of 
over $12,000,000 to the credit of depositors, 
principally laborers. 


THE last observations indicate that we are 
distant from the sun about® 92,700,000 miles. 
These are the figures obtained as near as may 
be from the observations of the last Venus 
transits. 


THE introduction of electricity as a substitute 
for lamps and candles on board ship is making 
rapid progress. There is one source of safet 
in this to the ship and the passengers. All 
lights are put out at 11 o’clock. 


A lesson may be taken from the system of 
sewerage in Pullman, Ill. The town lies ona 
flat prairie. Sewers are built to empty into a 
sunken tank, from which the sewage is pum- 
ped through a twenty-inch main to a farm 
three miles away. 
the farm yields a profit of 8,500 a year. 


THE approaches to the St. Gothard Tunnel 
are really more wonderful than the great tun- 
nel itself. To get up to the level of the tunnel 
the railway track makes many spirals, winding 
in some instances, three times around a single 
mountain on three terraces one above the 
other, through twisting tunnels. The curves 
are, however, so gradual as to be hardly noti- 
ceable unless one carries a compass. Then is 
seen the curious fact that the needle makes 
complete circuits, and is constantly shifting 
its position, 


Durine the past year the construction of 
fhe Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 
Santa Clara county, Cal., has advanced rapidly 
and it is now ible to gain an idea of the 

itude of the undertaking. Of the 
$700,000 bequeathed for the purpose, from 


The system cost $80,000 ; | w. 
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$350,000 to $400,060 will be expended en 
buildings and apparatus, and the rest will be 
invested for the support of the observatory. 
Captain Frazier, who is in charge of the work, 
has introduced several important devices in 
his plans, the most important of which con- 
cerns the oe the dome, for which 
the drawings have been made and approved 
by eminent architects. The observer sitting 
in his chair is to direct the movements of the 
dome (the chair revolving with it) by means 
of a lever connected with the pneumatic ap- 
paratus which furnishes the power.—Exchange 
Paper. 


THE reduction of letter postage in the 
United States has already dicected public at- 
tention in Canada to the advantage of a similar 
reduction there—a measure moreover, of 
which the present large surplus clearly invites 
the adoption. The experience of the domin- 
ion with respect to postal rates and revenues 
has hitherto been that of the rest of the world. 
The Toronto Globe declares that the example 
of the United States may now be followed 
‘“‘ with all propriety and without fear of serious 
or permanent loss.’’ 


A decision has been rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United Statesin five Civil Rights 
cases. They were prosecutions under the 
Civil Rights act for not admitting certain 
colored persons to equal accommodations and 
privileges in inns and hotels, in railroad cars 
and in theatres. The Court holds that Congress 
had no constitutional authority to pass the 
first and second sections of the Civi] Rights 
act of March Ist, 1875, under either the Thir- 
teenth or Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution. The decision, however, is held 
to apply only to the validity of the law in the 
States, and not in the Territories or the District 
of Columbia, where the legislative power of 
Congress is unlimited. So far as the States are 
concerned, the two sections of the law above 
referred to are declared unconstitutional and 
void. Justice Harlan dissented, as the opinion 
defeated the intention of the people and what 
they supposed they had accomplished. 





NOTICES. 


A Temperance Meeting has been appointed 
by the Committee of Haddonfield Quarter, at 


estfield Meeting-house, on First-day, Tenth 
month 28th, 1883, at 3 P. M., to which Friends 
and.others are invited. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S sCHOOL, MOUNT 
PLEASANT, S. C. 


As the school season is just now opening, we 
again appeal to Friends for aid to meet the 
necessary expense. Our buildings are in good 
condition, and the schools large and flourish- 
ing. As funds are needed only for the support 
of the teachers, we hope that the compara- 
tively small amount required will be speedily 
contributed, so that a guarantee of payment 
for the whole school term can be given them, 
as it is too far and expensive to send them 
away on an uncertainty as to how long their 
services will be needed. 

HENRY M. LAING, Treas. 
No. 30 N. Third st., Philadelphia. 





